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by Sid Gardner 



We speak of helping individual children to 
"maximize their potential from birth." We 
seek to empower families to thrive. We need 
to move these ideas up another level on the 
ladder, to ensure that we are maximizing 
communities' potential for growth and their 
capacity to thrive. 

Not surprisingly, the skills of community- 
building turn out to be some of the same 
skills needed to help families. Identifying 
and building on strengths, opening up con- 
flict, valuing what is shared over what 
divides, pride in culture and national origins, 
recognizing interdependence while moving 
toward greater self-sufficiency— all these are 
traits that help glue a community together. 
The best programs and the best leaders have 
applied these community-building skills to 
the tasks of expanding collaboration at the 
community level, and have made it work. 

The bad news is that the federal govern- 
ment has mostly withdrawn from the busi- 
ness of supporting innovative programs at 
the community level— except for Jack Kemp. 
The good news is that this withdrawal has 
stimulated more creative action at the local 
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level than at any time in the last three dec- 
ades. The success of many family support 
programs will be determined by whether 
they too can work at this level. 

Family support programs happen in a 
community. Sometimes that community is 
a neighborhood, sometimes a rural area, 
sometimes an ethnic grouping. But in a 
strong family support program, community 
is always where resources and leadership and 
caring come together— not in response to 
guidelines or federal dollars, but in response 
to real problems and real opportunities 



• Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessanly represent 
TU , official OERi position or policy. 

The community iev«i is essential to family 
support programs for three major reasons. 
First, community is the level at which most 
people live, work, recreate with their fami- 
lies, and connect with their neighborhood 
and friends. Parents live in a community, 
and their children play and go to school in 
a community. When a family needs help, 
sometimes it is because some of these con- 
nections aren't working. To ignore the com- 
munity and try to respond to families as 
though they came in hermetically sealed 
containers, fails to take advantage of the 
strengths of the environment in which they 
live. 

A positive, non-deficit approach can be 
taken to communities, just as it can in helping 
families. Finding the strength in a commu- 
nity is the critical first step to community- 
based prevention programs. The questions 
that can start the ball rolling are: What arc 
we doing right? What works here? How are 
we already helping each other? 

Second, communities arc where resources 
really come from. Communities can inven- 
tory what they are already doing that may 
help families. For all the importance of chil- 
dren and youth programs in the 1990s, there 
arc only a handful of communities in the 
nation that can count annually what they 
spend on children and youth— and even fewer 
that have developed an annual report card on 
the well-being of children. As a result, bud- 
ding family support programs venture forth 
into a confusing world, with limited data on 
what is being done to help families, what that 
help costs, and how well it works. 

Some medium-sized communities have 
found that they are already spending more 
than $50 million a year on programs to help 
at-risk youth. One elementary school has 
documented the expenditure of nearly $10 
million each year in total funding for pro- 
grams that help the students and families in 
their neighborhood. Yet no agency in that 
community had ever before documented 
"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS ConUnuedonp 2 
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what these programs were, or helped teach- 
ers and other school personnel to learn how 
to get help from local and governmental 
resources. Unless a community understands 
what is already being funded, its argument 
for more resources is likely to be weak. 

To be even more blunt, if narrow, pro- 
gram-oriented agency leaders can only think 
about how to get an extra 10 percent each 
year to do what they did last year, the addc J - 
resources we need to help families just aren't 
going to be there. It is going to take leaders 
who can think at the community le\cl. rather 
than the agency or program level, to care 
enough to count. 

Caring enough to count means tracking 
both what is being spent and what happens to 
children as a result. Today, too many agency 
heads think too much about the inputs for 
their programs and too little about outcomes 
for the children and families they are funded 
to help. 

It is the community that must ultimately 
provide the resources for family support 
programs. Even if a program is funded from 
federal, state, or private sources, the local 
community can provide a rich variety of 
other resources needed for the program to 
succeed. For example, volunteers can be an 
essential part of family support programs by 
serving as mentors. Big Brothers.'Sisters. o* 
peer counselors. Unused school classrooms, 
church basements, or facilities from other 
agencies can be used in housing family sup- 
port programs that need space of their own. 

Third, family support programs need to tie 
into community dynamics because commu- 
nity is where culture arises. These programs 
must be culturally sensitive, aware of the 
conditions in that community and the special 
strengths and sensitivities of language, staf- 
fing, and other vital issues. 

In an increasing number of communities, 
there is no longer any validity to the terms 
••majority" and "minority." Since 198K. for 
example, the California public school sys- 
tem no longer has a majority population — 
everyone is a minority, and more than 100 
languages are spoken in the schools. Collab- 
oration in such a world requires different 
skills than in a simpler, one majority-one 
minority framework. 

What Can We Learn from Recent \ 
Efforts to Develop Community 
Collaboration? 

What does it mean for a community to be 
healthy and to thrive? In Pasadena. Califor- 
nia, a "Healthy Cities" coalition has begun 
developing a "quality of life index" as a way 
of annually measuring what is really happen- 
ing to the groups in that community who are 
most at risk. A community that doesn't care 
enough to count what happens to a set of key 
indicators of children and families— and 
almost none has such annual indicators today 
—has no way of knowing whether overall 
conditions for children and families are 
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getting better or worse. 

In primary health care centers, compre- 
hensive child care and family resource centers 
across the nation, new forms of interagency 
collaboration with parents have emerged. 
Parents can be seen narrowly as the target for 
family support programs, or more broadly as 
some of the community s most basic and 
influential resources for helping to expand 
suppoit for such programs. The broader view 
is one that builds on community. 

We've also learned that sometimes work- 
ing at the community level can slow down 
programs. The NIMBY— Not in My Back 
Yard— syndrome is a phenomenon in which a 
community rejects a proposed facility for at- 
risk youth or other perceived "undesirables". 
Careful dialogue within communities is 
needed to ensure that collaboration does not 
come at the expense of the community's own 
rights to be consulted. 

Community is also the level where turf 
boundaries come up— where what one 
agency does and the way it does it and who 
pays for it may bump into what another 
agency cares most about. Community, then, 
is the level at which real partnerships need to 
be negotiated. State and federal mandates for 
collaboration can endorse the idea of cooper- 
ation among community-based programs, but 
unless the leaders of those organizations want 
to do it down at the community level, it isn't 
going to happen. 

One of the clearest lessons of these collab- 
orative efforts is the certain failure of cookie- 
cutter models— the kind that assume the 
same program can be implemented in every 
community. Unless those who are the most 
affected by day-to-day changes have some 
real say in developing those changes- 
collaboration that is imposed from the top 
of the school district or from City Hall or 
the County Board simply will not last. 

In conclusion, the community level of 
collaboration is where it all happens. The 
principles of effective community -building 
include many of (he same principles needed 
for effective family support programs. Trust- 
ing a community to help itself, and equipping 
it to do so. can release a storehouse of energy 
that w ill be one of the most important social 
policy resources of the 1990s. In such an era. 
the role of the higher levels of government 
may simply be getting out of the way and 
letting local leadership take the reins. □ 

Sid Gardner directs the Youth at Risk Project of 
California Tomorrow % a statewide policy research 
urbanization that assists communities in devel- 
oping integrated children's services. He has 
worked with the Children's Defense Fund, the 
Annie E. Casey 'oundaium. HEW. and the City 
of'Xcw York, and has been a City Councilman in 
Hartford. Connecticut. Mr. Gardner currently 
teaches at California Slate University at Fuller- 
ton and at Occidental College in h>s Angeles. 

Contact: Sid Gardner, California Tomorrow, 
M> W. Mnth St. -Suite #1105 his Angeles. 
CAW0I5 2W623-6231. 
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□ Frank Farrow. Chairman 
Family Resource Coalition 
Board of Directors 

Community, 
Collaboration, and 
Family Resource 
Programs 

The themes of "building community" and 
"promoting collaboration" emerge in this 
issue of Tfie FRC Report in several forms. 
Sid Gardner refers to the many stakeholders 
who share in community service systems, 
and challenges programs to make full use of 
their communities. Charles Bruner outlines 
the varied types of intergovernmental and 
interagency collaboration tha* are essential 
for establishing strong human service sys- 
tems. Program snapshots from localities as 
diverse as Olympia. WA. Memphis. TN. 
and Marsha 11 town. IA. portray different 
communities' collaborative strategies to 
help families. 

Amid this growing recognition of the 
importance of communities and th: value of 
collaboration, family resource programs are 
making a unique contribution. At the heart of 
these programs is a type of community rarely 
discussed in the literature: the :ommunity of 
parents and families that make up every 
successful program. Equally unusual and 
essential is the collaboration that gives our 
programs their reason for being: the collabo- 
ration between parent and parent, between 
parent and staff, and between parent and 
surrounding community. The concepts of 
community and collaboration are not just 
attributes of family resource programs, but 
qualities that are embodied in every aspect 
of their design and operation. 

This embodied collaboration is one rea- 
son family resource program.-, have much to 
contribute, not only to individual communi- 
ties but to the broader reform movements 
that are underway in the fields of education, 
social services, mental health, welfare 
reform, and other human services— as 
Katherine Briar indicates in her article. 
While some other serv ices are now striv- 
ing to recapture a sense of community, 
family resource programs have never lost it. 
Whereas some programs struggle now to 
establish collaborative ties, strong family 
resource programs have them by their very 
nature. 

Using these characteristics to the fullest, 
family resource programs can serve as the 
basic community building block for a wide 
range of human service sy stems. One of the 
many challenges for these programs in the 
years ahead is to help policymakers under- 
stand how. through adopting these family 
resource and support principles and charac- 
teristics, they, can more effectively serve the 
nations families and children. □ 



■ by Charles Bruner 



Over the last several years, state and 
national policymakers have become increas- 
ingly aware that the child-serving system 
their funding created is fragmented. It is a 
system that does not easily communicate 
across disciplines, even when several differ- 
ent disciplines are actively involved in work- 
ing with the same family. Rather than 
treating the family as a whole, the system 
addresses specific presenting problems of 
individual family mer .bers. 

Policymakers also recognize this fragmen- 
tation creates several problems. First, it 
requires families, often in stress and able to 
command few resources, to take the initia- 
tive in identifying and locating the services 
to which they are entitled. Family members 
must then somehow place the discrete ser- 
vices and counseling they receive into a 
contexJ 'hat can unify their family. 

Second, to the extent that families or their 
members are involved in several systems, 
resources are wasted in duplication as each 
system develops its own assessment of the 
family and establishes a relationship with the 
family member being served. Third, it cre- 
ates a variety of eligibility conditions that 
usually require the family to be in crisis 
before they can receive services, even when 
its obvious the family needs support and, 
without that support, is headed for crisis. 

To address these problems, state and 
national policymakers have increasingly 
called upon agencies and systems to "collab- 
orate" A variety of policy initiatives have 
required the development of interagency 
advisory committees, or task forces, as a first 
step to receiving new program funds. Some 
have gone further by making collaboration a 
condition for individual agencies to get oper- 
ational funds. These "first generation" 
responses by policymakers may help agen- 
cies to build relationships if there is suffi- 
cient authority and responsibility placed 
within the interagency group to encourage 
active participation. At best, however, such 
policy initiatives only begin the process 
toward developing a more family-centered, 
child-serving system. 

There are also far-reaching and promising 
"second generation" approaches to collabo- 
ration, developed at the state level, that start 
from a very different perspective than "first 
generation," top-down methods. In these 
approaches, collaboration (involving the 
development of shared goals and agreed- 
upon responsibilities) is supported at four 
organizational levels: First, it : s sought at the 
family-line worker level, for the worker to 
operate in partnership with the family and 
build upon the family's strengths and capaci- 
ties. Second, it is sought within the line 
workers agency, so the Hne worker is sup- 
ported in his or her efforts with the family. 
Third, it is sought among line workers in 
different agencies, so referrals are not a 
transfer of responsibility but requests for 
suoport from a teammate. Fourth, as with 
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"first generation" approaches, it is sought at 
the agency and department level, to assure 
the system provides incentives and support 
for collaboration at each of the other levels. 

In short, collaboration in these programs 
is not simply a top-down planning process. It 
is one in which everybody becomes a stake- 
holder in achieving the goals that have been 
identified for families in partnership with the 
families being served. The challenge for 
policymakers is to provide support and guid- 
ance from above that will produce this col- 
laboration at the service level. 

Several such "second generation" ap- 
proaches are described here, illustrating 
the variety of forms that state action can take. 

In New Jersey, the state department of 
human services funds 28 school-based youth 
services programs which operate in or near 
middle or high schools characterized by high 
rates of adolescent problems. These drop-in 
centers are designed to attract youth and each 
one provides health, mental health, family 
counseling, employment, recreation, and 
other services. Local schools and other youth 
service agencies cooperatively develop grant 
proposals, and focus groups of students are 
involved in program design. The state 
department provides substantial guidance 
and technical assistance to schools, but lim- 
ited top-down bureaucratic reporting require- 
ments. The grant process emphasizes local 
ownership and cooperation and the programs 
are broadly used by students and their families 

In Maryland, state government has con- 
sistently expanded its funding for "family 
support centers" and has allowed an inter- 
mediary—Friends of the Family (FOF)— 
to provide program oversight and guidance. 
These drop-in centers primarily serve preg- 
nant and parenting teens, but provide a broad 
array of optiors and services for them 
depending upon local needs. FOF serves as 
a collaborative network for the centers both 
to state government and to individual state 
agencies, and helps the centers build strong 
relationships within their communities. 

In Iowa, four counties have been given the 
authority to merge thirty different funding 
streams that serve families in the child wel- 
fare and juvenile justice systems into a single 
child welfare fund. Under a local governance 
structure that includes the juvenile court, the 
county, and the local branch of the state 
department of human services, a new "deca- 
tcgorized" child welfare budget has been 
developed that seeks to provide for a family- 
centered (as opposed to funding-stream 
driven) system of serving children and fami- 
lies in the child welfare and juvenile justice 
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systems. With technical support from the 
state, each local governance structure has 
reshaped its child welfare budget to provide 
more high intensity, early intervention ser- 
vices for families, including family preserva- 
tion and reunification services. Line workers 
are provided support, including some flexi- 
ble funds, to design plans for their clients on 
the basis of family needs rather than funda- 
ble services, and to help families set goals 
for themselves. 

These are just three examples of state-level 
initiatives to foster service-level collabora-^ 
tion and the number of "second generation" 
programs is growing. Although different in 
target populations, they share a crucial com- 
mon perspective: they are not simply top- 
down dictates. Rather, they provide guidance 
and goal direction at the state level while 
supporting and encouraging community 
ownership of the actual program design. 

Giving up this hierarchical control at the 
state level is not easy. Yet in each of the states 
cited—New Jersey, Maryland, and Iowa— 
state-level officials themselves take deserved 
pride in the programs and in their roles in 
facilitating their development. Without this 
state-level support, even the best collabora- 
tive ventures at the local level are unlikely to 
be able to sustain themselves amidst the sea 
of state «nd federal regulations to which their 
funding resources are tied. □ 
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Charles Bruner is a suite senator fro i Iowa 
and Executive Director of the Child aU Family 
Policy Center, an Iowa-based nonptofit research 
and policy center A more extensive analysis of 
the New jersey and Iowa programs is found in 
his article. "Is Change from Above Possible : 
State-Level Strategies for Reforming Street-Level 
Services" (paper presented to the American 
Public Policy. Analysis, and Management 
Annual Conference. 1989). A more general 
discussion of the variety of state initiatives that 
seek integration in service delivery is found in a 
chapter he wrote on "Collaboration" in Family 
Policy (National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures: 1989). Both writings are available through 
the Child and Family Policy Center. 100 Court 
Avenue. Suite 312, Des Moines. IA 50*09 
515/243-2000. 

Senator Bruner is a member of the Family 
Resource Coalition's Board of Directors. 
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■ by Deborah Stahl 



AT&T a Catalyst for Employee- 
Community Partnerships 



AT&T employees are among the many 
working parents in this country whose lives 
are complicated by the difficulties of finding 
high quality, affordable child and elder care. 
But now, thanks to a new AT&T grant- 
making program, employees can participate 
directly in improving their community s 
family care resources. 

The AT&T Family Care Development 
Fund is a three-year, $10 million grant pro- 
gram that will support community-based 
projects that increase the supply and improve 
the quality of child and elder care services 
available to AT&T employees where they 
live and work. 

The Fund is one of ten work and family 
initiatives resulting from a groundbreaking 
labor contract signed in 1989 by AT&T, 
the Communications Workers of America 
(CWA), and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW). The Fund began 
accepting child edit proposals in January 
1990, and will be accepting proposals for 
both child and elder care in 1991 and 1992. 

Addressing Diverse Needs 

AT&T s business is information movement 
and management— providing quality prod- 
ucts, systems, and services to diverse mar- 
kets in the United States and around the 
globe. The company's 265.000 employees 
work in thousands of United States locations 
and are in many ways a microcosm of soci- 
ety, with all of the diversity that implies. The 
family care needs of employees are also 
diverse. Obvic .sly, no single solution can 
address them all. The Family Care Develop- 
ment Fund was designed with the flexibility 
to address this wide variety of needs. 

Another consideration went into the design 
of the Fund— the willingness of AT&T 
employees to participate in developing solu- 
tions to their family care problems. For a 
number of years a grassroots movement has 
been growing among AT&T employees. Not 
satisfied with the resources available to help 
them balance their responsibilities at home 
and at work, they organized informally to 
address work and family issues. As advo- 
cates for corporate support, they played a key 
role in pushing the development of AT&T s 
work and family programs. With the Family 
Care Development Fund, employees now 
have the opportunity to turn their energy and 
enthusiasm into projects that will not only 
benefit them and their co-workers, but also 
their communities. 

Employee involvement is at the heart of the 
Family Care Development Fund's activities. 
Although selected national projects may be 



funded, the majority of grants will be given 
to community-based programs. The family 
care needs of AT&T employees will drive the 
Funds activities, but community support 
will be an important by-product. 

All grant proposals for local projects sub- 
mitted to the Fund must be sponsored by an 
AT&T employee or group of employees. The 
employee sponsors play a key role. As local 
liaisons for the Family Care Development 
Fund staff, they help assess the family care 
needs of local employees and reach out to 
community organizations to help develop 
projects to respond to those needs. When 
a project is funded, the sponsor provides 
ongoing feedback on the project s success. 

Funding guidelines were developed to be 
as flexible as possible to encourage creative 
local programs. The Family Care Devel- 
opment Fund is looking for projects that 
increase the supply of care such as child care 
center expansions, development of programs 
for school-age children, and recruitment of 
family daycare providers. The Fund is also 
looking for quality improvement projects 
such as training for daycare providers, 
accreditation programs, and provision of 
learning supplies, toys, books, and safety 
equipment, 

The Fund does not provide basic operating 
support for community programs. Projects " 
must be developmental— there must be an 



ongoing benefit to the community beyond 
the funding period. Direct service projects, 
those that result directly in more and/or 
better child care, are favored over indirect 
projects such as awareness campaigns and 
support groups. 

First Grants Awarded 

The Family Care Development Fund 
announced its first grants in June, 1990. A 
total of almost $200,000 was awarded to 
seven projects in six states: 

• Two child care center expansion pro- 
jects, one in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, ard one in Elon College, North 
Carolina, were each awarded grants of 
$35,000. 

• Four grants were given to famiiy daycare 
projects that improve quality through 
training, education, and establishment of 
lending libraries for educational toys, 
books, and learning supplies. The pro- 
jects—in Atlanta, Kansas City, Rich- 
mond, and Salt Lake City— were funded 
at about $30,000 each. 

• An afterschool program in Mendham, 
New Jersey received a $4,000 quality 
improvement grant for staff training, 
educational equipment, and art supplies. 

Proposals are accepted throughout the year 
and funding decisions are made quarterly. As 
awareness of 'he Family Care Development 
Fund grows among both employees and 
family care providers, the amount of grants 
awarded quarterly is expected to rise. 

Partnerships Enhance Creativity 

A close look at the development of one of 
the first grants shows how employees are 
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participating in building local coalitions. In 
Utah, AT&T has long been actively involved 
in child care issues. A number of Utah 
employees in that state belong to one of the 
twenty-two chapters of a grassroots organiza- 
tion called the Working Parents Support 
Network. 

When the Family Care Development Fund 
was announced, the group surveyed AT&T 
employees in Utah to determine their child 
care needs. The survey showed that most 
employees* children were being cared for by 
friends, relatives, or family daycare provid- 
ers with minimal training in early childhood 
development. Therefore, quality was a key 
concern. 

The group then began looking to the com- 
munity for a credible organization with a 
history of involvement in child care quality. 
A local branch manager served on the board 
of such an organization— the Coalition 
for Utah's Future. A natural partnership 
emerged. As the project developed, AT&T 
employees worked on researching needs and 
developing solutions with family care pro- 
viders, child care advocates, and the Utah 
Governor's Commission on Child Care. 

Their work resulted in a proposal for a 
training program aimed at both parents and 
providers. Using a curriculum developed by 
Brigham Young University, the training is 
conducted in a moveable resource center 
that provides an environment in which par- 
ents, care providers, and children can learn 
together. The training covers topics such as 
how children learn, developmental^ appro- 
priate interaction and activities, language 
and literacy, discipline and guidance, and 
parent/provider partnership. 

The community partners have already 
developed plans for outreach efforts to make 
similar programs available to other Utah 
communities. 

Projects such as this one illustrate the 
benefits of a collaborative approach. AT&T 
employees benefit from the development of 
new programs within their communities. 
And, with corporate support, nonprofit 
organizat.ons, government agencies, and 
academic institutions can offer their 
resources to a wider constituency. By 
bringing together organizations with a var- 
iety of viewpoints and concerns, partnerships 
can also enhance creativity. 

Other AT&T Initiatives 

The Family Care Development Fund is 
one of ten programs launched in 1990 to help 
employees meet their obligations both inside 
and outside the workplace. The programs 
provide information and support, financial 
options, and flexible work arrangements. 

Highlights of the work and family pro- 
grams include: 

• A nationwide child care resource and 
referral program to help employees 
locate high quality care and become 
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educated on how to best recognize, 
locate, and use community services. 

• An elder care consultation and refer- 
ral program (to begin in 1991) to help 
employees locate, evaluate, and manage 
care for their dependents age 60 or older. 

• An employee assistance program, 
expanded to include immediate family 
members, helps employees with medi- 
cal and behavioral problems such as 
emotional distress, physical illness, 
alcoholism, drug abuse, marital or fam- 
ily difficulties, and other stressors. 

• Adoption assistance provides up to 
$2,000 to offset expenses associated 
with legally adopting a minor child. 

• A child/elder care reimbursement 
account allows employees to set aside 
up to $5,000 a year in pre-tax dollars to 
pay for child or elder care expenses. 

• The flexible excused workday allows 
employees to take time off in short incre- 
ments—two hours or more— to deal with 
unforeseen situations such as a child 
care provider getting sick or a car not 
starting. 

• Expanded leave for the care of a new- 
born or newly adopted child allows 
employees to take up to twelve months 
unpaid leave with a guaranteed reinstate- 
ment to the same or equivalent job at the 
end of the leave. The company covers 
the cost of medical, dental, and vision 
care benefits for the first six months of 
the leave, and employees can pay to 
continue through the end of the leave. 

• A new family care leave allows employ- 
ees to take up to twelve months unpaid 
leave to care for a seriously ill family 
member. It, too, guarantees reinstate- 
ment to the same or equivalent job and 
the same benefits apply as with parental 
leave. 

With these wide-ranging programs, AT&T 
is accommodating a changing workplace. 
The iapid growth of dual income and single 
parent families, among other economic and 
cultural changes, has created the need for 
greater job flexibility and enhanced family 
care services. Work and family issues have 
become competitive business issues. 

With its Work and Family Programs, 
AT&T is helping employees ease the pres- 
sure of juggling work and home respon- 
sibilities. And through the Family Care 
Development Fund, by helping employees 
help themselves, the company is also con- 
tributing to the supply and quality of family 
care in the communities where AT&T people 
live and work.D 

Deborah Stahi manages work and family 
programs at AT&T and serves as Director of the 
Family Care Development Fund. Questions 
about the Fund and project proposals can be 
directed to: AT&T Family Care Development 
Fund,' I Speedwell Avenue-East . Morristown, 
New Jersey 07962. 
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And Beyond... 

AT&T's support for families does not only 
extend to its own employees. The company's 
major philanthropic arm, the AT&T Founda- 
tion, has committed $2.25 million over three 
years to family strengthening initiatives in 
ten American metropolitan areas: Washing- 
ton, DC, Newark, NJ, Plainfield, NJ, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
CA, Dallas, Detroit, and Denver. 

The beneficiaries of this philanthropic 
program are teenage parents and their fami- 
lies. Recognizing that today's children are 
tomorrow's workforce, the AT&T Founda- 
tion is directing comprehensive support to 
families headed by teenagers. 

Addressing the multitude of pressures 
confronting teen parents, the AT&T Founda- 
tion targets virtually every challenge they 
face. It begins by ensuring that pregnant 
teenagers receive comprehensive medical 
care, and that medical and health assistance 
continues through the post-natal period. 

AT&T Foundation support helps teenage 
parents learn parenting skills, and it ensures 
the provision of daycare for children so that 
young parents can attend school and obtain a 
degree. AT&T also supports extensive job 
skills training aimed at career planning and 
avoiding welfare dependency. 

AT&T's family strengthening initiatives 
are characterized by widespread community 
involvement, including schools, nonprofit 
service organizations, and state and local 
government agencies. In most cases, the 
AT&T financial support is supplemented by 
the commitment of AT&T employees, who 
volunteer their time and services as mentors 
and tutors. 

Establishing partnerships with existing 
community-based groups and institutions is 
an important step in ensuring that the initia- 
tives will be sustained for the long term, 
and that they u ill gain sufficient momentum 
to attract continued financial support. By 
becoming the catalyst for such coalitions, 
AT&T hopes to make an important contribu- 
tion to helping strengthen the capacity and 
future of America's youth. □ 
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■ by Katharine Hooper Briar 



Transforming Human Services 
with Family Support Principles 



Denise has just been investigated by 
Child Protective Services for abuse 
and neglect; she was referred by the 
school on numerous occasions for 
bruises on her children, their acting- 
out behavior, hunger, and poor school 
performance. She lives in a one-room 
apartment, lacks sufficient funds for 
a washer/dryer, and thus her children 
are teased in school for their unkempt 
appearance. From time to time she is 
abused by her ex-boyfriend. Increas- 
ingly, her depression and isolation 
have led her to use drugs, while her 
dream of getting a good job seems 
more and more elusive. 

The thousands of Denises in the U.S., 
many of whose children comprise the 
500,000 or more in out-of-home placement, 
are constant reminders that services to fami- 
lies and children are provided too late, only 
after children have been harmed, not when 
family needs are first evident. 1 In Denises 
case, the fact that she was referred to Child 
Protective Services is an artifact of the abuse 
behavior experienced by her children. She 
could also have been first identified through 
participation in a women's shelter, in an 
alcohol and substance abuse program, in a 
welfare reform program, in a job club, or a 
self-help group for single parents. However, 
like Child Protective Services (CPS), each of 
these service systems would have been con- 
strained by categorical service approaches to 
focus only on a symptom or a single present- 
ing problem rather than the array of health, 
educational, employment, and human ser- 
vice needs facing Denise and her children. 

Family support and education programs 
and principles offer an alternative to these 
more traditional service designs. Based on 
preventive as well as early intervention 
approaches, families can. ai a minimum, 
receive more consistent, comprehensive 
kinds of help regardless of the helper or 
service. 

Transforming Services 

Family support principles have a capacity 
to transform the human service system: this 
is just beginning to be felt in states and loca- 
lities experimenting with family support 
initiatives. In many communities, both pub- 
lic and private sector agencies are shifting 
from a child rescue to a family preservation 
and support focus. For example, a CPS 
worker has been on loan to an Olympia, 
Washington school to promote a family 
based early intervention project. In this 
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project, the schools focus involves in-home 
services; mutual aid among families; a cloth- 
ing exchange; job search and parenting 
classes; and "lunch buddies* for children 
who may then act as supports for the entire 
family. The school also serves as a family 
support center as well as the capacity builder 
for improved family-centered approaches and 
case management in the school district. The 
CPS worker, the supervising juvenile justice 
administrator, and the school principal ail 
agree that if they could, they would trans- 
form the schools, CPS, and the juvenile 
justice systems to reflect the new discover- 
ies coming from this project. 2 

In states supported by Annie Casey Foun- 
dation dollars, policies are being rewritten 
to reflect this shift in philosophy of human 
services. ? Since the current systems of child 
welfare, law enforcement, public education, 
and health are seen by some as nearing 
crisis if not collapse, such alternative 
approaches offer antidotes to some of the 
system problems. 

Evidence for the success of such models 
and demonstration projects can be found in 
a number of sources. The public health out- 
reach and parent support program of Boul- 
der, Colorado, for example, found that 
among a high risk population served by their 
project, the normally expected high number 
of referrals to CPS did not occur. 4 Similar 
findings have emerged with the Hawaii Fam- 
ily Support for High Risk Infants project. 5 
In a separate study, a childhood education 
project showed that fewer school perform- 
ance or behavior problems emerged as a 
result of a comprehensive system of early 
family-centered supports. 6 Family preserva- 
tion programs may often model the holism of 
family support; Homebuilders in Seattle, 
Washington, for example, has shown consis- 
tent placement prevention rates of 70 to 90 
percent effectiveness. 7 

Cradle to Grave Caregiving Systems 

Family support programs are clearly 
reinforced by the growing recognition that 
intergenerational family systems are the 
primary cradle-to-grave caregiving system 
in the U.S. 

Families, defined not by blood or marriage 
but by the functions their members perform, 
Jo 90 percent of the health care, teaching, 
counseling, and law enforcement in the 
nation. Often lacking the skills and resources 
to do their jobs, they are forced to fail and 
even hurt or scar themselves or a family 
member before help is on the way. Family 
support programs bring new capacities to 
families rather than blaming them. In fact, 
many family problems are seen as predict- 



able, on schedule by-products of skill and 
resource gaps and the consequences of cop- 
ing without help. 

Thus, it is both the empirical evidence of 
success and the congruence with deeply 
cherished values in human relationships that 
such family support programs transcend 
uisciplines, programs, and service delivery 
systems to offer a common core of princi- 
ples. It is for this reason that family support 
programs are acquiring such a strong foot- 
hold in service reforms across health, educa- 
tional, social service, and law enforcement 
in the U.S. 

Such reforms reflect a new or different 
sense of how to do business with people and 
how. when, and where to deliver services, as 
well as the characteristics of the most helpful 
kinds of service. Such reforms are found in 
innovations serving the poor, the homeless, 
jobless, mentally ill, developmentally dis- 
abled, and aged, and are especially visible 
in early childhood education, child welfare, 
schools, maternal and child health, and 
caregiver support programs. While a clear 
taxonomy of these programs is developing— 
especially with the leadership of the Family 
Resource Coalition, the Center for the Study 
of Social Policy, and the Harvard Family 
Research Project— their principles become 
organizing tools and guides for change in all 
human services. 

New Partnerships with Families and 
Communities 

Central to these programs is the partner- 
ship relationship that professionals share 
with families, replacing the hierarchical, top- 
down approach traditionally taken by profes- 
sionals. Instead, the family's definition of the 
problem, each member s goals and dreams, 
as well as the steps they would like to take to 
get started are honored. Many families focus 
on concrete needs, such as a new washer and 
dryer or a job, which may be preconditions 
for working on substance abuse or mental 
health issues. Few agencies in the past have 
been prepared to help with the requisite 
concrete tools and resources. 

Effective family support programs are 
culturally and intergenerationally based so 
that family history, values, norms, natural 
support networks, and other resources can 
be tapped in the definition and solution of 
problems. In this way, the family system is 
empowered to stay in charge of the case plan. 
A developmental rather than a deficit- 
oriented approach to the family provides a 
non-blaming focus for services. 

Location of services may also be a key 
to family friendliness and accessibility. In- 
home services can reduce by as much as six 
months in-office assessments of the family s 
problem;, because the ecology and daily 
stresses of the family will be clear after a 
few home visits. Services offered in the 
neighborhood or as part of the natural help- 
ing pathways of families may increase the 
likelihood that thev will be used. 



A Work Agenda for the Future 

Much work still lies ahead as these 
mushrooming service initiatives offer new 
frameworks for public policy. Such work 
involves the following: 

1 . The delineation of the core technology 
of interventions across health, social service, 
child care, educational, and law enforcement 
services. 

2. The development of a common matrix 
for assessment of risks (e.g. , of school drop- 
out behavior, substance abuse, child abuse, 
welfare dependency) which may stem from 
the same precipitants, providing a common 
language across providers about risks, their 
measures and implications. Currently, a high 
risk child seen in a school or public health 
clinic may be considered low risk by child 
protective services. 

3. More creative pooling of interventions 
across health, education, law enforcement, 
and human services as growing recognition 
occurs over the fact that symptoms addressed 
by each system stem from the same risk 
factors. Thus, aiding the welfare-dependent 
mother may also involve abuse prevention; 
aiding the c rack-add k ted parent may prevent 
welfare dependency; helping the jobless or 
underemployed parent may accelerate the 
child's ability to learn to read and perform 
well in school. 

Family support and education initiatives 
arc at a stage of development where they will 
be seen as just more fragmented services 
unless their principles arc used to convert the 
entire human service enterprise (wherever 
possible) into a more coherent, empowering, 
and culturally responsive infrastructure for 
intcrgcnerational family systems. The 
attached checklist reflects some of the princi- 
ples that must become organizing frame- 
works for the transformation of all human 
services; U can also be used to rate the per- 
formance of services and programs. 

Family Support: A Human 
Rights Agenda 

Before our eyes oppressed peoples around 
the world are demanding and claiming new 
rights. Some of these rights are the same 
ones being championed by family support 
initiatives. They involve self-determination, 
the end of depersonalization and dchuman- 
ization in systems of work, school, and help- 
ing services, and respect for culture and 
heritage. They also involve a new ethic (or 
the reclaiming of an old one), not only in 
how people arc treated as they seek help or 
use services, but in the formulation of more 
cohesive responses to diverse, even conflict 
ing views in families, communities, and 
nations. Dictating, prescriptive, and top- 
down approaches to problem solving are 
seen as less effective and even hurtful. 

In a sense, partnership with families is a 
form of democratization and humanization. 
the same being sought as a human right 
throMp.hout the world. Ultimately, family 
support initiatives should hasten these rights 
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and pro:csscs as family strengths, values, 
will, heritage, and dreams arc honored, 
developed, and expanded to the wider com- 
munity—which in itself should serve as an 
extended family. These family supports, 
processes, and principles are fundamental 
building blocks toward a more humane, non- 
violent society and caring world community. 

Checklist for Family Support 
Principles 

1 . Are services provided in the most 
family friendly, non-stigmatizing environ- 
ment, and whenever possible in the home? 

2. Arc symptoms, needs, and stresses 
rcframcd in a non-blaming way as family and 
community system issues and problems? 

3. Arc family-centered services provided 
in culturally and gender- and age-responsive 
ways? 

4. Arc families empowered to rcframc 
their problems as goals to be addressed, and 
to select from skill-oriented, emotionally 
supportive, and resource-based options for 
their solution? 

5. Are services provided as early as 
possible to minimize further risk and harm, 
or must families be pushed to escalate their 
problems, hurting themselves and their 
children, in order to become eligible for 
services? 

6. Are families treated as partners— given 
their expertise regarding their problems and 
preferred solutions— and do policymakers 
and providers promote a no -reject service 
ethic, so that family needs drive tailor-made 
services? 

7. Do services supplant or reinforce 
family strengths and capacities? 

8. Is there congruence between families' 
demands for certain kinds of services and the 
problem-solving tools used by the service 
providers? 

9. Are families forced to relapse fre- 
quently to secure boosters and long-term 
supports? 

10. Are families provided v *>ith a ease 
manager who honors their preferences in the 
case plan, coordinates service plans, and 
reduces the contradictory approaches used 
by providers? 

1 1 . Is the service provider perceived as an 
enablcr, capacity builder, and advocate, or 
as a prescribcr and dictator of case plans? 

12. When case plans fail, is failure attrib- 
uted to the family, or to the case design, 
interventions, and their timing? 

13. When family members are separated 
from one another (e.g., parent in mental 
hospital or jail, child in group care), arc 
aggressive supports and policies in place to 
keep all members of the family as involved 
as possible to accelerate reunification when 
appropriate? 

14. Arc policies and services provided 
in intergcnerationally supportive ways, tap- 
ping talents of elders, enabling family care- 
givers to provide supports equitably across 
generations? 
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15. Do policymakers and managers of 
services define responsibility for family 
support as multi-agency, multi-system, and 
multi-sector involving the media, schools, 
corporations, labor, neighborhood and civic 
associations, and churches, as well as parks, 
recreation, libraries, and the array of health, 
human, and law enforcement services? 

16. Are public and private sector policies 
screened for their impact on families? 

17. Are successful family support initia- 
tives evaluated for their cost-cffectivcncss or 
even budget-neutrality? 

18. Arc family support initiatives used as 
tools for system- wide reform, or are they 
designed as additives, creating more service 
proliferation an J coordination problems? 

19. Do administrators model some of the 
same empowering approaches with their staff 
as they use with families? 

20. Do educational institutions provide 
training and preparation to service providers 
in the fields of education, social work, health 
care, law, law enforcement, and other human 
services, consistent with family and commu- 
nity capacity-building principles? 

21 . Are key policy and service design 
decisions treated as opportunities to move 
systems toward family support principles 
and practices? □ 
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■ by Marion Pines 



The challenges we now face as a nation 
are urgent and unprecedented. As the nation 
launches into the 1990s, we need to address 
a series of interlocking ills: a growing labor 
shortage, a widening skills gap, illiteracy, 
persistent pockets of educational and eco- 
nomic poverty, and eroding family structures 
often linked to public health and social 
behavioral patterns that appear self- 
destructive. And we need to address these 
challenges during a period of continued 
budget austerity, despite the tantalizing but 
elusive possibilities of a "peace dividend." 

We are all aware of the multitude of pro- 
grams authorized by Congress to deal with 
each of these symptoms. But trying to coor- 
dinate fragmented social and economic 
programs that are similar but separately 



drug abuse, lack of parenting skills, poor 
housing— the disparate systems implement- 
ing service programs often exacerbate the 
problems by dealing with each symptom as 
an unrelated part of the whole. Rather than 
working to build a strong viable family unit, 
this approach seems to pull fragile families 
further apart. Families do not care if their 
help comes with a label marked JTPA. 
JOBS, Perkins, WIC, Title I, or Section 8. 
They do care if they are funnel ed from intake 
office to intake office and have to undergo 
multiple eligibility determinations for requi- 
site services. 

It should be very obvious that we as a 
nation can no longer afford stand-alone 
systems. They are inefficient and far from 
user- friendly. Even if collaboration is an 




authorized has been a perennial problem in 
public administration. While not unique to 
the United States, this problem is— in large 
measure— a by-product of our particular 
political system and approach to public pol- 
icy development. For example, separate and 
parallel programs authorizing employment 
and training activities for AFDC recipients 
were generated by the Finance and Ways and 
Means Committees (Family Support Act/ 
JOB Opportunities and Basic Skills— JOBS) 
and by the Labor Committees (Title II-A of 
the Job Training Partnership Act— JTPA). 

The results of this Congressional i u *rf 
protectionism are now being played out in 
various ways in every state and locality in the 
country: the JOBS program and the JTPA 
system either face off. coop, rate, collabo- 
rate, or ignore each other. And similar sce- 
narios can be written about other programs 
and funding streams to the frustration and 
bewilderment of the people who are targeted 
for help 

Although ample testimony documents 
ii. interlocking nature of problems of poor 
families— poverty, unemployment, lack of 
basic skills, low educational perfon i-vc, 



unnatural act among unconsenting adults, we 
must collaborate and pursue a more rational, 
coherent, outcome-driven family investment 
system characterized by integrated service 
delivery at the local level. Viewed from the 
perspective of a family in need of a set of 
public services leading to family stability and 
economic self-sufficiency, integration should 
mean one-stop shopping with one case man- 
ager who has the ability and authority to 
requisition, deliver, and monitor the services 
needed to ensure positive outcome*, 

What s left is to try to figure out how to 
make it happen. How can increasingly 
complex systems, laden with conflicting 
legislative and regulatory requirements and 
institutionalized by years of "solo practice. " 
engender enough trust, energy, and sense of 
mission to bring about this "group practice"? 
How can flexibility and creativity be fostered 
in the development of a responsive and 
coherent local service delivery system? 

What is required, first of all. is a vision 
of what needs to happen and then leader- 
ship that builds an effective partnership 
framework for policy, planning, and 
implementation. 



Organizing ServncpsTo Fit Needs 

One pilot attempt at creating a more 
rational family investment system is under- 
way in Baltimore at a large high-rise public 
housing project called Lafayette Courts. 
Major funding streams from the Community 
Development Block Grant, JTPA, and JOBS 
have created a center housed on the first 
level of ihe development, augmented by a 
computer-assisted literacy lab located in the 
adjoining public school. Residents partici- 
pate voluntarily but must agree that in order 
to get a service the entire family must partici- 
pate and work together toward stability and 
self-sufficiency. 

Through the Lafayette Court Center, resi- 
dent families develop a plan with the help of 
their case manager who has the authority to 
access child care (on site), literacy services 
(adjoining school site), health and wellness 
care (on site), before and after-school pro- 
grams (adjoining school site), as well as offer 
drop-in family support services. In addition, 
eligibility determination and enrollment is 
on-site for all JTPA and JOBS bill funded 
education and training activities. 

The Lafayette Court Family Development 
Center is not a multi-service center; it is not 
an information and referral center. This is 
an integrated service delivery center. Inter- 
agency agreements have authorized the case 
manager to commit resources, monitor the 
quality of delivery, and ensure the family 
progress toward an agreed-upon set of suc- 
cessful performance benchmarks. 

Such change is not easy. Collaboration 
among disparate agencies, speaking different 
languages is certainly not easy. For example, 
child welfare specialists try to prevent 
"placements"; the employment and training 
systems' objective is to encourage "place- 
ments"! Lizbeth Schorr claims that collabo- 
ration requires a combination of the skills of 
Mother Theresa. Machiavelli, and a CPA! 

But the challenges we face require us to 
form working policy and delivery teams with 
educators, social and child welfare special- 
ists, job training, health and housing systems, 
and others. Only then can we organize ser- 
vices in a rational manner to fit the needs of 
our most vulnerable families, rather than 
organizing them to fit the shape of the differ- 
ent bureaucracies. □ 
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Development Center. 

Contact: Marian Pines, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Institute for Policy Studies, 34th and 
N. Charles, ShriverHall, Baltimore, MD2I218 
301/338-7169. 
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■ by James A. Levine 



Corporate America Meets 
the Working Father 



Breaking ground 
for the Johnson* 
Johnson Child Care 
Center on the 
campus of Ortho 
Pharmaceutical 
Corporation in 
Raritan, NJ. 



Just before Father's Day last year, several 
journalists called me at The Fatherhood 
Project for referral to "some Mr. Mom types" 
—those likable, role-reversing, caregiver- 
fathers who make for curiosity pieces in the 
lifestyle section. 

At almost the same time, proposed par- 
ental leave legislation was taking a bashing 
from conservatives who said they could 
support maternity leave but not paternity 
leave, since men would only use it as an 
excuse to hunt or play golf. 

Between these stereotypes of the "new" 
and "old" fatherhood lies an emerging real- 
ity that employers in the 1990s will have to 
reckon with: the working father. 

"Working mother" used to be code words 
for conflict* stress, potential losses in pro- 
ductivity—an identifiable problem to be 
addressed by Human Resources. Now any 
savvy recruiter will tell you it points to the 
fastest growing talent pool in the labor force. 

"Working father" used to be taken as 
redundant— a tautology in its purest form. 
No longer. In the seminars I lead for Ameri- 
can corporations, the dad who is trying to 
juggle commitments to work and family is 
beginning to make his presence known— 
whether he is dashing out of a meeting to 
the day care center or telling the recruiter 
he simply can't take a job with that much 
travel while his children are so young. 

Some employers are responding with 
family friendly policies that recognize dad s 
changing role. For example, Johnson & 
Johnson, the giant health products company, 
not only extended its family leave, flex -time, 
and adoption assistance benefits, but revised 
its corporate credo to say "our first responsi- 




bility is to the doctors, nurses, and patients, 
to mothers and fathers, and all others who 
use our products and services.'* Although 
J & J has obviously employed and sold dia- 
pers to fathers for a long time, before April 
1989 the credo (no small matter at J & J) 
only noticed moms. 

Changing policies and charters is one 
thing; changing workplace habits and culture 
is quite another. At even the most progres- 
sive companies. I encounter men who are 
made to feel ashamed because of their com- 
mitment to their families. The man who gets 
teased as a Mr. Mom for leaving at 5 P.M. (he 
gets in at 8 A.M.) to pick his kids up from day 
care. The man who parks in the back lot so 
that at 5:30. when he has to dash to the day 
care center, he won't have to walk in front of 
his supervisor. The man who leaves 15 min- 
utes after the boss so as not to be considered 
uncommitted— even though he takes two 
hours of paperwork home. 

Still there are encouraging signs of change. 
At a recent meeting I heard of, the group 
leader said, "Its 4:45. We still have several 
items on our agenda, but is there anyone who 
will have to leave to tend to the family?" The 
interesting fact here is that the leader and all 
the participants were men. At first nobody 
said anything: then one man said that, in 
fact, he ^id have to pick up a child at day 
care; then another admitted to the same 
dilemma. Arrangements were made to fin- 
ish what they could in 15 minutes and follow 
up later. 

One myth has it that senior male managers 
—guys in their 60s— will be the most resist- 
ant to making changes for today's working 
fathers. After all. when they were coming 
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up, their wives stayed home. The fact is, 
however, that many men in their 60s speak 
poignantly of watching their sons and daugh- 
ters struggle to advance their careers and 
care for their children. "Times have changed,' 
says one executive who thirty years ago 
demanded that his just-pregnant wife quit 
working. Now he is getting ready to purchase 
a rocking chair for his office— his son's baby 
will soon be enrolled in the on-site corporate 
day care center. 

These are isolated examples of change, of 
course— few and far between. But in the next 
decade, in more than isolated cases, corpo- 
rate cultures built on the stereotype of the 
"old" fatherhood are going to begin feeling 
—and will have to deal with— the first signifi- 
cant pressures from today's working fathers. 

I don't expect the pace of change to be 
rapid. There is, after all, no vocal minority 
of men pushing for change the way women 
have over the last 25 years. And most men 
carry their work/family conflict in silence- 
as "real men" have been taught to deal with 
problems all their lives. But three strategies 
—each worthy of an article itself— will move 
things along: 

1 . Individual fathers need to speak up, to 
let their supervisors know about their family 
needs. There's often more room than men 
realize to negotiate win-win situations— ones 
that work for the company and for the fam- 
ily. But you don't get if you don't ask. 

2. Companies concerned about the chang- 
ing demographics of the workforce— about 
what is now commonly called "managing 
diversity"— need to recognize that their 
talent pool includes not just more women and 
minorities, but more men with family con- 
cerns. They'll be more effective at recruiting 
if they are sensitive to that reality, however 
faint it may seem. 

3. Companies need to train their managers 
to respond to the work/family problems that 
employees will increasingly bring to the 
workplace. But this training needs to recog- 
nize that work/family is not just a women's 
issue, but an issue that men are carrying 
around as well— even if they don't speak up. 

The old stereotypes of fatherhood are 
fading and the new ones of Mr. Mom exist, 
for the most part, on the silver screen. Rut 
if we understand what's beginning to happen 
with real fathers— today's working fathers— 
we can create a future with healthier families 
and more successful businesses. □ 

James A. Levine is Director of The Fatherhood 
Project at the Families and Work Institute in New- 
York City. Formerly vice-president of Bank Street 
College of Education, he now runs James Levine 
Communications, Inc. , a consulting and literary 
agency with a special interest in developing 
projects related to childhood education and 
family life. He is also a member of the Family 
Resource Coalition. 

Contact: James A. Levine. Families and Work 
Institute. 330 Seventh Avenue— 14th floor. 
New York, NY 10001 212/268-4846. 
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The Role of Pediatricians in 

I ,plementing Public Law 99-457 



The Education of the Handicapped Act 
Amendments of 1986— PL. 99-457— is 
intended to support families by providing 
states with an assistance grant program to 
establish a *\state-wide. comprehensive sys- 
tem of early intervention services for infants 
and toddlers with handicaps and their fami- 
lies" (Federal Register. 1989). 

Unlike the previous P.L. 94-142 Right to 
Education Statute enacted in 1975. which 
was concerned primarily with educational 
issues, the new law specifically addresses 
services for infants and toddlers with handi- 
caps and their families and specifically 
addresses health services. For these reasons, 
pediatricians throughout the country have 
been arduously working at a community, 
state, and national level to assure appropriate 
planning and implementation of this potent 
mandate to provide an integrated familv 
support system (Dunst. 1988). 

The roles that can be assumed by the pedi- 
atrician under P.L. 99-457 are multiple, 
stratified, and essential. The younger a child 
is identified as having a developmental delay, 
and through evaluation is determined to be 
eligible for early intervention, the more 
likely the child is to have a significant medi- 
cal problem (Downey. 1990). 

Pediatricians working in their communi- 
ties will ultimately have the major impact 
on the implementation of the law. It is now 
commonplace for first-time parents or 
established families to consult with their 
pediatrician prenatally. The pediatrician is 
frequently present at complicated births or 
may be the first doctor to examine a child 
with a potential disability. "By emphasizing 
that the family is the constant in the child's" 
life." the pediatrician can work collabora- 
tively with the family in making early deci- 
sions about the "child's health and medical 
care" including referrals to consultants or 
for hospitalization at tertiary centers where 
specialty care is available (Establishing a 
Medical Home. 1989). 

When a problem is not obvious at birth 
(e.g. , prematurity or congenital anomalies), 
the primary care pediatrician is often the first 
to be alerted to the parents' concerns about a 
developmental problem. Listening empathet- 
ically while exercising sound judgment based 
on knowledge of normal child development, 
coupled with knowledge of this child's medi- 
cal history, family dynamics, and community 
resources should lead to timely and appropri- 
ate referrals for evaluation an/ eligibility for 
services. Unfortunately, many developmental 
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problems are extremely subtle during the 
first year of life and in some instances, pedi- 
atricians have had very little training in such 
disorders. 

This combination of factors coupled with 
a reticence to alarm the family unnecessarily 
sometimes leads to a delay in early referral. 
Because pediatricians tend to run extremely 
busy practices, their knowledge of programs 
and support systems within the community 
may limit their ability to recruit help effi- 
ciently. Much work needs to be accom- 
plished to rectify these very real problems. 
Individual pediatricians must become aware 
of their essential role in the development of 
Individual Family Service Plans (IFSPs), 
ensuring quality programs are in existence, 
and lobbying for the development of new 
programs if individual needs are unmet. 
Any pediatrician, by virtue of his or her 
personal interest or desire for improved 
family care, can be strongly influential at 
a state and national level through advo- 
cacy and involvement. 

Neurodevelopmental pediatricians at sec- 
ondary and tertiary centers can play a key 
part in educating their peers about the signif- 
icance of P.L. 99-457 and by sharing their 
knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate 
and participate in on-going assessment of 
children determined to be eligible for ser- 
vices (Downey. 1990). These physicians are 
best qualified to participate in and provide 
expertise for national committees and coun- 
cils, as policies and laws continue to be 
generated and modified. They are also an 
invaluable resource for interdisciplinary 
activities including education, consultation, 
and development of standards for non-medi- 
cal professionals dealing with children with 
disabilities and their families. 

Nationally, along with many other agen- 
cies particularly concerned with an inte- 
grated, family-centered, child care support 
system, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
(AAP) has closely followed the evolution of 
this law. From its inception there has been 
significant input from dedicated pediatricians 
in obtaining its maximum benefit to families. 
A network of teams representing each chap- 
ter of AAP has attended a national confer- 
ence that encouraged the physicians to return 
to their states equipped with information and 
optimistic goals. Following the conference, 
there was a formal publication of the pro- 
ceedings (Proceedings, 1989), multiple 
workshops, presentations at national AAP 
meetings, and dissemination of information 
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in newsletters, articles, and reports. The 
Academy continues its active efforts through 
frequent mailings of status reports ana sug" 
gestions for pediatricians on how to become 
more involved. 

The enactment of P.L. 99-457 has opened 
the door to pediatricians at all levels to have 
a positive impact on family support systems. 
The community-based primary care pedia- 
trician can provide the crucial "Medical 
Home" which is sorely needed for families 
and children with special health care needs 
(Establishing a Medical Home. 1989). The 
neurodevelopmental pediatrician can supply 
expertise needed to evaluate, educate, help 
plan, and implement this potentially power- 
ful piece of legislation. Finally, state and 
national societies dealing with children's 
issues— such as the American Academy of 
Pediatrics— can be a major force in ensuring 
that the benefits of the law reach each indi-" 
vidua 1 child and family. 

Pediatricians throughout the nation arc 
trusted for their opinions and for their dedi- 
cation to children and families. They are an 
invaluable resource and strong supporters of 
the principles of family-centered care and a 
broad-based child care service system. □ 

Barbara J, Marcelo Evans, M.D. . is a neuro- 
developmental pediatrician and Chief of the 
Division of Developmenta' Disabilities, UMDNJ 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical School, located in 
Mew Brunswick. New Jersey where she is Profes- 
sor of Clinical Pediatrics. Dr. Evans has been 
actively involved with community, state, and 
national organizations and agencies in facilitat- 
ing the delivc-y of medical services, development 
of policies, formation of programs and education 
of all disciplines providing support and services 
to families with children and adults with develop- 
mental disorders. She is a provider member of 
the Interagency Coordinating Council, and 
regularly consults with EIPs. 

Contact: Barbara J. M. Evans. M.D. . 
UMDNJ— Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School. One Robert Wood Johnson Place— 
CN 19. New Brunswick, New Jersey 
08903-00/9 201/937-7895. 
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■ by Gary Stokes ~ 

Building Organizational Capacity 
to Respond to Families in Poverty 



With few friends in America s public and 
private institutions, our most fragile families 
in poverty are stuck at a developmental stage 
characterized by isolation, fear, dependence, 
and wasted potential. Our society knows little 
about these poor families, and social programs 
are designed to keep them at a minimal level 
of safety; they are not designed to get to 
know individuals, let alone entire families. 

Public policy has backed away from the 
War on Poverty assumption that these fragile 
families can rise out of poverty and become 
part of the middle class. Instead, public 
policy is focusing its modest developmental 
investment on the most job-ready heads of 
poor households. Family heads of the most 
fragile families may jump through various 
job-seeking hoops of reformt J welfare pro- 
grams, but they are unlikely to succeed. 

Our research at Mid-Iowa Community 
Action (MICA) several years ago tracked the 
five-year economic history of hundreds of 
families who had received our services. We 
discovered that few of these families had 
risen out of poverty. We had to face the con- 
clusion that our own prog rams— fragments of 
the nation s anti-poverty approach such as 
Head Start, WIC, housing programs, emer- 
gency services, and information and referral 
—were not powerful enough individually or 
in combination with public welfare programs 
to boost families out of poverty 

Today, after five years of organizational 
capacity building efforts. MICA has twenty 
Family Development Specialists working 
with more than 400 of our community's most 
fragile families. Meeting with families in 
their homes, our Specialists are partners with 
them in a wel. iefined developmental pro- 
cess aimed at strengthening these family 
self-sufficiency competencies: 

• the ability to nurture and maintain 
self-esteem in oneself and others; 

• the ability to solve problems, set, and 
consistently pursue goals; 

• the ability to create and sustain interper- 
sonal relationships; 

• the ability to create and sustain support- 
ive social relationships; and 

• the ability to support and maintain the 
normal development of children. 

So far 130 families, averaging $8,250 in 
welfare and other program support at their 
entrance to our family development pro- 
gram, have moved off all forms of assistance 
in an average time of twenty-three months. 
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Fundamental Partnerships 

Two key collaborations have emerged as 
absolutely necessary to our organizational 
capacity building: First is the collaboration 
between the organization and families. Our 
program design evolves and becomes more 
effective as families reveal the true nature of 
their challenges and explore their hopes and 
dreams for the future. Our assessment tools 
provide revelations to both families and the 
staff. The snapshot below, taken from a 
sample of 91 randomly selected families who 
have received ADC for at least two years, 
shows some of what families share with us: 



%of 

Issues Sample 



Victim of sexual abuse or incest 

as children 34% 

Past victim of domestic violence 51 

Cohabitation with significant other 35 

Current victim of physical abuse 22 

Adult child of alcoholic 53 

Former substance abuser 31 

Current substance abuser 11 

Never have been married 29 

Record of incarceration 16 

Never had a job of any kind 28 




We arc constantly humbled by what our 
partnership with families reveals about the 
challenges we face together. But our collabo- 
ration with families also provides rich infor- 
mation for family insight and planning, 
agency program design, program implemen- 
tation, staff training, and collaboration with 
other organizations. The flow of information 
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from families also focuses our staff training; 
we have been able to identify appropriate 
curriculum areas for our Family Develop- 
ment Specialists in a training program MICA 
created with the National Resource Center 
on Family-Based Services and an Iowa 
community action task force. 

Our intimate relationship with families 
also raises our credibility with other agencies 
and with public policymakers. In one partic- 
ularly exciting new effort, more than forty 
area schools and human service organiza- 
tions have accepted our invitation to form the 
Community Academy on Families at Risk in 
order to train and plan together over the next 
four years. An essential part of this training 
together will be receiving direct feedback 
from families about how our organizations 
can be more effective with them. 

The second necessary collaboration is 
internal: staff and Board must be full part- 
ners in agency policy change, program 
design, and implementation strategies. For 
traditional service delivery agencies, getting 
intimately close to families involves nothing 
less than a paradigm shift. 

The human growth process necessary for 
successful development of poverty families 
has to be pursued in a parallel process within 
the organization. Previously undervalued 
line staff, some still in poverty themselves, 
need and deserve highly committed support 
and interest from supervisors and managers. 
The subject of human growth must become 
central to everyone's daily conversational 
agenda. Staff and Board development must 
evolve with a new ethos of love, respect, 
challenge, and teamwork. A willingness to 
grow and develop has become a new MICA 
standard for staff and volunteers. To meet 
this standard, we must have continuous 
exchange and, perhaps most important, 
encouragement from each other that we 
can actually succeed together in territory 
only minimally charted. 

Pioneering family development programs, 
at least in the early years of their develop- 
ment, will need to focus on internal collabo- 
ration and on collaboration with families. 
Emerging from these two fundamental 
partnerships will come new commitments, 
clearer focus, exciting growth, expanded 
capacities, and opportunities for both 
families and organizations. □ 

Gary Stokes has been Executive Director of 
Mid-Iowa Community Action {MICA) for fifteen 
years, MICA has trained over 1500 human ser- 
vices staff on the subject of family development 
rapacity building. Currently he and MICA staff 
offer a w orkshop called "Ordinary People: 
Extraordinary Organizations, " the result of 
research to find America s most effective devel- 
opment organizations. 

Contact: Gary Stokes, Mid -Iowa Community 
Action, 1500 E. Linn, Marshalltown, I A 50158 
5 1 5/752-71 62. 

MICA is a member of the Family Resource 
Coalition. 
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■ by Lynne White 



Sharing Responsibility: Seven Communities 
Work Collaboratively to Guide Their Youth 



Since October 1988, the Lilly Endowment 
has supported the Community Guidance 
for Youth Program (CGYP) by providing 
resources, funding, and technical assistance 
to improve the quality and coherence of 
guidance for young people in Indiana. Seven 
programs in both rural and urban communi- 
ties are now in operation. Their common 
goal is to undertake collaborative efforts 
that provide lasting support and direction 
for youngsters who might otherwise lose 
their way. 

These communities have been challenged 
to address two questions: How can a commu- 
nity encourage and enable its young people to 
envision productive roles for themselves in a 
realistically hopeful future? And how can the 
community provide its young people with 
the assistance and experiences they need to 
aspire to those roles? 

Vision of Community Guidance 

The CGYP is grounded, first and fore- 
most, in the conviction that the community 
as a whole has a shared responsibility to 
provide guidance for young people. Chang- 
ing social factors, such as the steep rise in 
the number of single-parent families, have 
shown that the family can no longer bear the 
responsibility without additional support. A 
fragmented collection of ichool and commu- 
nity programs, however well-conceived and 
administered, has not been able to take up 
the slack. In fact, no single sector of the 
community—schools, churches, community 
groups, youth-serving agencies, businesses, 
or families— can successfully accomplish 
this work alone. 

Collaboration, therefore, is seen as an 
essential strategy in linking existing services 
and resources, dismantling outworn struc- 
tures, generating new and more ambitious 
programs, and incorporating previously 
untapped people and resources to address 
existing needs. Collaboration is the route to 
realizing the vision of community guidance: 
services that pass students from hand to 
helping hand, providing relationships with 
nurturing adults at each developmental stage. 

Building Collaboration 

In setting up the program, we funded a six- 
monih planning period to give communities 
time and resources to develop local solutions 
to local problems. Although the communities 
had little experience with collaboration, they 
all had some positive working relationships 



between key people and organizations. Their 
resources for serving youth were uncoordina- 
ted and failed to reach man) young people in 
need, but all the communities demonstrated 
concern for their youth and a willingness to 
begin working together. 

As a first step, we asked key individuals 
in each community to convene a planning 
team of school and community representa- 
tives. Those teams were then asked to assess 
the needs of their youth, identify existing 
community resources, devise a means for 
multi-sector collaboration, and create their 
"vision" of community guidance that would 
match resources with needs in creative ways. 
By "vision" we meant that teams should 
strive to reinterpret who provides guidance, 
redefine how services are organized and 
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delivered, and plan new interventions. 
Resulting program ideas were then woven 
into a community guidance plan for imple- 
mentation funding. 

Within the broad mission of community 
guidance, communities were than directed to 
target their planned program activities in two 
ways: First, they were urged to pay special 
attention to young people facing the greatest 
challenges— those from poor, minority, or 
disadvantaged backgrounds, or the first in 
their families to pursue post-secondary 
education. 

Second, wc suggested six priority areas: 
encouraging parental involvement, redefin- 
ing roles and functions for guidance pro- 
viders, enhancing learning opportunities, 
supporting transitions from one school level 
to the next, connecting youth with the com- 
munity, and providing career and educational 
information. Communities were .sked to use 
these areas to focus their efforts and to use as 
a framew. . k for establishing continuums of 
supports and services to guide young people 
through their school years. 



Collaborative Concepts in Action 

The seven Indiana communities have 
already begun to translate their ideas into 
action. Most communities targeted the ele- 
mentary grade population, addressing the 
need for early intervention, and several have 
proposed activities for middle or high school 
students as well. Five communities chose 
parent involvement as the focus of their 
efforts, but have found program design frus- 
trating and feel more planning time is needed 
to develop sound strategies in this area. 

In Anderson, Indiana, an urban com- 
munity, planners devised a way to deliver 
services to Pinetree Village, a housing 
development whose residents are minority 
and low-income. Their plan is based on a 
collaboration between the housing project, 
the nearby elementary school, and com- 
munity agencies. An after-school program 
located at Pinetree will offer children 
tutoring in basic skills, academic enrichment 
activities, cultural fieldtrips, and recreation. 
Parents from Pinetree will be trained to act 
as advocates for children and families, and 
assist their peers to acquire parenting skills. 

East Chicago, another urban community, 
designed a program with four components: 
a workshop series for parents; summer and 
after-school enrichment programs; men- 
toring; and on-going interagency staff train- 
ing. A formal collaboration that developed 
among schools and community groups dur- 
ing the planning period will work to sustain 
broad participation and oversee program 
implementation. 

Knox, a rural and predominantly poor 
community, plans to develop a career edu- 
cation program that offers a continuum of 
services from elementary through high 
school. A "Career-a-Month" program in 
the elementary schools will help students 
become aware of career options, and middle 
school students will design and operate their 
own businesses to gain experience. A career 
information center and local job readiness 
training are planned for high school students. 
The second major focus for Knox is to 
involve youth in community service projects. 
The newly created Youth Guidance Board, 
made up of business leaders, community 
members, teachers, parents, and students, 
will connect the program to community 
resources and volunteers. 

North Gibson plans to aggressively inform 
young people and their parents about local 
resources through a free resource directory 



and newsletter: a two-day agency showcase at 
the county fair; and sponsored student trips 
to regional colleges. A new ur>rella organi- 
zation, the North Gibson Youth Coalition, 
was formed to ensure the coordination of 
existing and new efforts. Camping experi- 
ences arc planned tor all students in grades 
5 and 8 as a way to prepare for and support 
their transitions from one school level to the 
next. Most of North Gibson's initiatives 
involve parents, and special workshops 
and seminars are being planned to meet 
their needs. 

Paoli s various strategics arc meant to 
develop informal guidance, emphasize mean- 
ingful relationships between adults and 
youth, and encourage peer influence through 
mentoring, counseling, and youth leadership. 
A "Partners in Excellence Program" will 
pair an adult with a student who has aca- 
demic potential but has been held back 
by social disadvantages, A "Leadership 
Unlimited Program" will train 10th and II th 
graders to offer peer mentoring to middle 



school students. A "Life Skills Training 
Program" will offer classes in raising self- 
esteem to youths referred by the judicial 
system or school counselors. Lastly. Paoli 
will offer parenting seminars at local 
businesses during lunch hours. 

All of these programs are collaborative 
efforts which feature shared resources, facil- 
ities, and people. Some are based primarily 
in schools and others in the community. In 
some cases, existing programs arc being 
expanded or restructured: in other cases, the 
efforts arc new and innovative. All commu- 
nities plan to use their resources— people, 
places, organizations— in different ways. 

The definition of "guidance providers" 
has been expanded to include all meaningful 
relationships between adults and youth. Peer 
influences arc being harnessed through men- 
toring and provision of leadership opportuni- 
ties. Staff development and training for 
school and community agency personnel are 
being restructured to incorporate aspects of 
collaborative action. 



Th^funcier^s Perspective 



■ by Gayle Dorman 

Promoting achievement and healthy devel- 
opment for all young people, especially those 
whose chances in lif ~e diminished by 
poverty, racial or genuer discrimination, or 
family troubles, is a historic concern of Lilly 
Endowment. Inc. In the 1980s, the Endow- 
ment became increasingly concerned that 
low levels of educational attainment among 
Indiana young people (the state ranks 47trTin 
the proportion of 18-24 year olds attending 
college) imperil the future of both individu- 
als and the state. 

We believe that many more of our young 
people can complete vocational, technical, 
or four-year college programs given opportu- 
nity, support, and encouragement from par- 
ents, communities, and schools. Nowhere is 
adult guidance more critical to young peo- 
ple s present and future well-being than in 
helping them to sec. believe in. and prepare 
for their futures. 

Lilly Endowment promotes a redefinition 
of guidance that 

• focuses on raising young people s aspira- 
tions, builds their motivation, and pro- 
motes academic achievement: and 

• includes multiple and diverse guides such 
as parents, relatives, neighbors, teachers, 
counselors, youthworkers, and adult 
friends who help youngsters find their way 
to the future. 
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We hold some general beliefs about 
guidance: 

• one of its outcomes is increased educa- 
tional opportunity and equity: 

• it is the responsibility of the entire commu- 
nity, not just the schools: 

• it must begin well before high school and 
be sustained over time: and 

• it must be built around a continuum of 
school and non-school experiences for 
young people. 

The Community Guidance for Youth Pro- 
gram is a statewide effort to shift guidance 
away from being the sole concern of schools 
and set it squarely at the center of commu- 
nity life. This is as it should be. because as 
the schools have repeatedly said, they cannot 
go it alone. Young people require supports 
from home and key institutions that influence 
them and touch their lives. In broadening the 
concept of where guidance can take place 
and who its relevant providers might be. 
Community Guidance promises to empower 
communities to invent new ways of helping 
young people develop viable futures for 
themselves. □ 

Gavlc Dorman is Program Director, Educa- 
tion, at Lilly Endowment, Inc. , P. O. Box 88068. 
Indianapolis, IN 46208. 

The Lilly Endowment is a member of the 
Family Resource Coalition. 



The Larger Community Agenda 

Twenty months into the CGYP, important 
issues and lessons are emerging, and collab- 
ora r ion— as anticipated— is a pivotal one. 
However, simply bringing representatives of 
schools, community groups, youth-serving 
agencies, and families together does not 
automatically ensure collaboration. The 
process has been more difficult in urban 
areas where organizations and agencies 
must sometimes be convinced to put aside 
their individual agendas in order to support a 
larger community agenda. 

To keep a balanced representation of 
schools and community groups has required 
working with different perspectives and 
agendas. Collaboration has been more effec- 
tive in communities that expanded and diver- 
sified participation and representation, and 
the program received more widespread com- 
munity support. 

The importance of leadership that under- 
stands and values collaboration has emerged 
in each community. Communities found they 
need leaders who can influence and reach 
others, give the program visibility and status, 
and secure and build participation. Equally 
critical, they discovered, are leaders with 
organizational and communication skills, 
commitment, and resourcefulness. Strong 
and consistent 'leadership will play a vital 
role in building and sustaining the collabora- 
tive process and ensuring that proposed 
programs are carried out. 

At this stage, all of the communities now 
regard collaboration as beneficial and have 
instituted formal structures to sustain it. and 
to provide for staffing, leadership, and man- 
agement. The communities have come a 
long way from the initial planning meetings 
when participants said that this was the first 
time people had ever sat down together to 
talk about helping their youth. We think the 
CGYP provides some of the critical elements 
for communities to bring about needed 
change: the opportunity for schools and 
community to reflect upon existing practice: 
the encouragement for schools and commu- 
nity to engage in collaborative action: the 
chance to develop more effective approaches 
to guiding and challenging young people: 
and the resources, assistance, and funding 
to support new and promising initiatives. 
We intend to work and learn together with 
these communities as they strengthen their 
guidance networks of home, schools, and 
community. □ 

Lynne White is a Senior Consultant with the 
Academy for Educational Development and 
Program Director for the Community Guidance 
for Youth Program. As Director, she is responsi- 
ble for technical assistance to the communities 
and documentation of the overall program. 

Contact: Lynne Wliite, the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, !255-23rd Street NW. Wash- 
ington , DC 2003 7 202/862- 12 75. 

The Academy is a member of the Family 
Resource Coalition. 
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■ by Ron Daly 



The Cooperative Extension System 



The Cooperative Extension System (CES) 
links research, science, and technology to 
address the needs of people where they live 
and work. Extension s purpose is education 
—practical education for Americans to use 
in dealing with the critical social, economic, 
and environmental issues that impact their 
daily lives and the nation's future. 

CES combines the expertise and resources 
of federal, state, and local governments. The 
partners in this unique system arc: 

• The Extension Service at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

• Extension professionals at land-grant uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
its territories 

• Extension professionals in nearly all of the 
nations s 3. 150 counties. 

Thousands of paraprofessionals and nearly 
three million volunteers support this partner- 
ship and magnify its impact. Strong linkages 
with both public and private external gtoups 
provide additional resources that enhance the 
Extension System's strength and vitality. 

Committed to building on its longstanding 
successful efforts to provide effective educa- 
tional programs, CES has identified five 
critical areas impacting families; 

• family financial instability 

• children at risk 

• youth at risk 

• family disruption and dislocation 

• responsibility for dependent elderly 

In many states, key programs arc already 
in place addressing these vital issues. 

Financial Stability. In several states. 
Extension professionals arc training volun- 
teers to teach families how to improve their 
skills in money management and use of 
resources. In other states, the target audi- 
ence is military families, many of whom are 
young, single-income, with children, and 
inexperienced in handling personal finances. 

Children at Risk. In Ohio, educational 
programs arc targeted to parents of 3-7 year- 



olds who are at risk of abusing and neglect- 
ing their children. 

In another Ohio Project, "Take a Break 
with Your Kids," Extension joined with 
McDonald s to distribute a 4x5 card inside 
each Happy Meal package suggesting shared 
activities for parents and children. It was 
estimated that 73.440 parents became famil- 
iar with the cards and 27.000 parents had 
tried activities from the card. 

"Parenting on your Own," used exten- 
sively in Illinois and Delaware, is aimed at 
single parents. This program is available 
through multiple delivery mechanisms such 
as direct mail, parenting support groups, and 
mass media, and can be adapted to meet the 
needs of various communities or used to 
complement other educational efforts for 
single-parent families. 

"Family Matters," a program originating 
in New York, promotes a cooperative effort 
between parents, teachers, home visitors, and 
community leaders who share a concern for 
children. It helps them develop insight, con- 
fidence, and skill in communicating with 
each other and enhancing opportunities for 
family and individual development. 

Youth at Risk. In Oregon and Ohio, Par- 
enting Educators and support mothers pro- 
vide parent education assistance to teenage 
parents on a one-to-one basis. Their home 
visits arc supplemented by a monthly news- 
letter with tips on how to be an effective 
parent. 

"Tackling Tough Stuff is a joint program 
of Extension and medical faculty at one land- 
grant university, aimed at reducing teen 
depiession and suicide. 

Extension faculty and the Department of 
Corrections in another state arc targeting 
their joint efforts to first-time offenders 
through an alcohol abuse program. 

Family Disruption and Dislocation. 

In Oregon, CES offers workshops on the 
financial impact of death and divorce, help- 




An Extension food and nutrition specialist helps consumers choose foods that are nutritious and healthy. 
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ing couples confront the possibility of having 
to manage alone and encouraging them to put 
their financial matters in order to avert the 
crises of displaced homcmakcrs. "Decisions 
at Divorce" offers workshops for profession- 
als who counsel or advise families consider- 
ing or seeking divorce. The content includes 
a Circuit Court Judge addressing legal con- 
cerns, a therapist speaking on counseling 
techniques, the Extension Family Resource 
Management Specialist discussing financial 
decisions, and representatives of local agen- 
cies describing their services and resources. 

Responsibilities for Dependent Elderly. 

In Florida, Georgia, ;»nu Texas, Family 
Caregiver Seminars are provided for those 
involved in elder care. They arc designed 
to help family members understand their 
elderly relatives, manage difficult behav- 
iors, cope with stress and guilt feelings, and 
access community piograms and health care 
alternatives. "Adult Sitter Clinics/' con- 
ducted in several states for the last decade, 
have trained adults to be competent care- 
givers to ill or frail elders. 

MAPP Database. Extension has devel- 
oped a national database for family life 
educators based on the three Rs for better 
programming— research, reference, and 
resources. It includes program curricula, 
lesson plans, census data, and media materi- 
als for the five priority areas. This informa- 
tion was put together under the direction of 
Dr. James E. Van Horn, Editor, with the 
cooperation of more than 225 Extension 
specialists from universities nationwide. The 
database is housed in PENpagcs, Pennsylva- 
nia State University's information system, 
and can be accessed from anywhere in the 
United States by using a modem or via the 
Internet communications network, 24 hours 
a day. The only charge is for a long distance 
telephone call. Additional information about 
the MAPP database (including a PENpagcs 
User Guide) is available by writing to Dr. 
James E. Van Horn. 204 Weaver Building, 
University Park, PA 16802. 

This is a brief view of how the Coopera- 
tive Extension System is responding to the 
special needs of individuals and families in 
local communities. Extension is committed 
to continuing its work with both public and 
private organizations to strengthen families 
and enhance their self-sufficiency. 

More information on the Cooperative 
Extension System and what it is doing to 
empower families can be obtained by con- 
tacting your local county Extension office 
or the Cooperative Extension Service at 
your state land-grant university. □ 

Ron Daly. Ed. D. . is Notional Program Leader, 
Human Development and Family Relations. 
Extension Service* U.S. Department of Arrival* 
ture. Washington. DC 20250. 

Cooperative Extension agents throughout the 
United States are members of the Family 
Resource Coalition. 
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Mobilizing Support and 
Action Through 
Community-Based Research 

The Case of the Teen 
Assessment Project 
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Imagine that you arc a concerned parent, 
educator, family professional, politician, or 
communit) 'eadcr. You sense there is a prob- 
lem with local teens— 

• You've noticed a lot of beer bottles at the 
teen hangout by the railroad trestle. 

• You've heard that a neighbor's 15-year-old 
daughter is pregnant. 

• You saw an evening news report on the 
high rate of teenage suicide. 

As a parent or community member, you're 
concerned that these issues—drugs, alcohol, 
suicide, sexual activity— might be problems 
for your children or others in your commu- 
nity. You arc determined to ensure that your 
community is a good place for youth to grow 
up in. But where do you begin? One of the 
first things you need is more information: 

• What are the most serious problems faced 
by teens in your community? 

• How widespread are these problems? 

• What are the causes of these problems 
and some possible solutions? 

A community-based, action research 
project may be the answer. In addition to 
providing timely and relevant information, 
this research can be an important tool for 
increasing local awareness of an issue, mobi- 
lizing community support, educating citizens 
and policymakers, setting funding and pro- 
gramming priorities, and creating coalitions 
of concerned citizens. In this article, I will 
describe how one such community-based 
research program— The Teen Assessment 
Project (TAP)— has accomplished these 
aims in dozens of communities throughout 
Wisconsin. 

The TAP Method 

The foundation of the program is a ques- 
tionnaire administered to local youth which 
assesses their mental health, perceptions of 
the community, school and family, and self- 
reports of various positive and problematic 
behaviors. The core survey instrument was 
developed at the University of Wisconsin; 
however, local com muni ties are given the 
option of deleting questions they feci are 
inappropriate and adding questions that 
they deem particularly relevant. 

A local contact person (in Wisconsin this 
has been the county Extension Home Econo- 
mist or4-H Youth Agent) identifies school 
district officials and other key local leaders 
concerned about youth and brings them 
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together as a steering committee. Typical 
committee members include parents, youth 
or family program coordinators, school 
principals, teachers and guidance counselors, 
school board members, law enforcement 
personnel, county health nurses, and social 
service workers. In some cases, an existing 
group such as a local alcohol and other drugs 
(AODA) partnership or teen pregnancy pre- 
vention task force serves as the TAP steering 
committee. The group's responsibilities 
include developing appropriate procedures 
for conducting the survey in area schools, 
acquiring funding when needed, deciding the 
final content of the questionnaire, providing 
advice on disseminating the survey's findings, 
and providing leadership for community 
action based on the results of the survey. 

Next, the survey is administered in partici- 
pating schools to a random sample of junior 
and senior high school students. After the 
survey has been analyzed, a final rcpo* is 
drafted and made available to intcrestca 
agencies : ind individuals in the community. 
Radio and press releases featuring highlights 
of the report arc prepared for local and state 
dissemination. Frequently, a press confer- 
ence is also held. 

A unique feature of the TAP program is the 
monthly follow-up "localized" newsletter 
series that is sent to parents of teens and to 
other concerned adults. The newsletters 
feature data from the local survey, discuss 
current research-based knowledge regarding 
youth, provide suggestions for how adults 
can more effectively promote the develop- 
ment of young people, and provide informa- 
tion on local and state resources that parents 
can turn to for additional assistance. 

Program Benefits 

The TAP program has been initiated in 
over fifty communities across Wisconsin, 
and benefits have been diverse. In one 
county, for example, the TAP survey identi- 
fied a high rate of depression and thoughts of 
suicide among 9th grade girls. These find- 
ings led members of the community coalition 
sponsoring TAP to examine why depression 
was so common in this group and to bring in 
a national expert to lead a scries of work- 
shops on suicide and depression for parents, 
teachers, and professionals. 

In another community, the TAP survey 
led to the establishment of a parent network 



aimed at improving communication among 
parents, clarifying community norms regard- 
ing acceptable behavior, and facilitating 
better adult supervision of teens. In over a 
dozen communities, the TAP findings have 
provided powerful data for grant proposals to 
obtain funding for drug and teen pregnancy 
prevention programming. TAP information 
has also led administrators in several schools 
to introduce new curricula that address some 
of the major issues identified in the survey. 

Another important benefit of the TAP 
program is the role it has played in the for- 
mation and maintenance of community 
coalitions. TAP has helped to give direction 
to local committees, assisted in mobilizing 
local support, and ultimately contributed to 
the development of more effective solutions. 
The local steering committees have fre- 
quently remained in place long after TAP, 
transforming themselves into youth-at-risk 
or prevention task forces. 

Perhaps most importantly, in every com- 
munity where the survey has been conducted, 
TAP not only raised citizen awareness, but it 
educated the community about what needed 
to be done and then helped to muster the 
human and financial resources needed to set 
plans into action. The TAP program is not an 
end in itself, but the first step in a broader 
community effort. 

Finally, the community-based, action 
research model illustrated by the TAP pro- 
gram can be applied easily to other issues. 
For example, a similar assessment survey 
has been used throughout Wisconsin to deter- 
mine the child care needs of parents with 
school-aged children. Research that is locally 
directed, addresses questions that are highly 
relevant to the community, and puts a priority 
on making the findings available to the public 
can be a valuable and practical tool for mobi- 
lizing community concern and action that 
supports families and children. □ 

Stephen Small is an Assistant Professor of 
Child and Family Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin- Madison and the Extension Human 
Development and Family Relations Specialis t for 
the University of Wisconsin- Extension. Dr. St nail 
is a member of the Family Resource Coalition. 

For more information on the Teen Assessment 
Project or other types of community-based , 
action research, contact: Stephen Small. Depart- 
ment of Child and Family Studies. 1440 Linden 
Dr., Universit\ of Wisconsin. Madison, Wl 
53706 608/263-5688. 
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Parenting. Love of a lifetime.": The Story of a PR Campaign 



The Response and Reprise 

With this promotion the Ad Fed has keyed 
into individual feelings about family making 
and parenthood to find overwhelming univer- 
sal truths that parents share despite their 
unique approaches. Parents all 

• want the best for their children but are 
not sure what that entails 

■ could benefit from sharing information 
and feelings regarding the parenting role 

• need to know where to go for additional 
help and to understand that it's natural 
and normal to feel the need for that help 

• need to be there for others because every 
one else's parenting affects their own 
child's environment 

These axioms are promoted in all the 
print, musical, and visual work done by the 
Ad Fed, and the Parenting Center is thrilled 
with the PR message. Testimony to and 
recognition of the caliber of creative work 
produced in this effort has come to the Mem- 
phis Advertising Federation through several 
awards, including winning 1st Place in Pub- 
lic Service/Volunteerism in the American 
Advertising Federation National Club 
Achievement Competition. 

Public response to the initial publicity has 
been tremendous. People who had never 
heard of the Center called for information 
and help. The Center staff and Board are 
energized by the PR focus. Program Coordi- 
nator Barbara Blumenthal feels that the work 
has helped us to overcome prior inertia in 
developing our public face and given us 
fantastic tools to work with, 

Penny Hofer, Program Specialist, said that 
it always feels good when a business, espe- 
cially an advertising agency, buys into your 
work, and that the beautiful way this adver- 
tising material was presented made her proud 
to be a part of the Parenting Center. 

Even though work was completed and 
announced in a fall, 1989 press conference, 
Steve Rutland continues to work on a video 
advertisement for the Parenting Center which 
could be included in a press kit or used as a 
fund raising tool for tt'e agency. There are 
plans to design poster;, based on the print 
ads which cc\M be placed in doctors' 
offices, and to distribute magazine and 
newspaper ads more widely. Using some 
of the visual work on billboards and on bus- 
boards has also been discussed. One of 
the billboard designs will be used to create 
a congratulatory birth card for new parents in 
the community. 

In all, a heightened level of awareness of 
the Center and the impact of what was once 
thought of as a very private matter has devel- 
oped. Our job is to build on that awareness 
and make sure our community leaders 
become and remain sensitized to the public 
nature of parenting. □ 
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Heb wanted. 



You cant say or do anything right. Ever. Your 
opinion is worthless, your advice meaningless 
and your authority questionable. You're outdated, 
out of touch., out to lunch. 

In other words, you're the parent of a teenager, 
and you're both wondering what you did to 
deserve each other. They Te going through the 



both get through it WeH give you the support and 
guidance you need to give them the support a id 
guidance they need Talking ... and listening .. . 
to each other again. 
At little or no cost 

After all, like you, we want them to find the 
best person they can be because tomorrow's 
teenagers, and tomorrow, are in their hands. 



most profound changes in their lives, finding ^..a 6 o, J|lu .u ~. 

outwnomey'regoingtobe...andyouthink f\f f) You'reoldenc- *i to take sound advice, 
the search is going to kill both of you. 

Have hope. They'll get over it, and the 
Parenting Center of Memphis can help you 



ft 



So call now... 452-3830. 

Parenting. Lave of a lifetime. 



F^ntihg (inter 
of Memphis 

A public service message of the Memphis Advertising Federation. 



For more information on the Memphis M 
Fed and parenting PR materials, contact Steve 
Rutland at The Rutland Company, 88 Union Ave. . 
Suite 504, Memphis, TN 38103 901 152 7- 1818. 

Susan James, as Executive Director of the 
Parenting Center of Memphis, has worked with 
both adult and teen parenting programs for five 
years. She is the mother of two daughters and 
a member of the Family Resource Coalition. 
Contact her at the Parenting Center of Memphis, 
499 Patterson St., Memphis, TN 381 II 
901/452-3830. 
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The Family Resource Coalition s mission is to build support and resources 
within communities that strengthen and empower families, enhance the 
capacities of parents, and foster the optimal development of children 



support for families. The work of the Family Resource Coalition 
is to improve the quality of community-based services for families— 
to ensure that needed resources and support are available to all families 
in their community. 



Just as strong communities help build strong families, a strong base of 
Coalition members helps us build the family resource and support 
community. We invite you to become a member of our community. Join 
now and heh us in the work that lies ahead— help us build communities 
that will enrich the lives of families and children throughout the nation. 

This issue of the FRC Report and the Coalition 9 s 

1990 National Conference focus on the theme of "Building Community. " 



and youth, 
and grow. 




Communities are the worlds within which families live 
Communities should be the source of enrichment and 
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A message from Frank Farrow, the new Chairman 
of the Board of Directors 



Family Resource Coalition 



Leo&hfi to t&t future 



The years ahead are exciting ones for the 
Family Resource Coalition and for th • thou- 
sands of programs it represents. Ten > . ars 
ago, the concept of family resource programs 
was barely understood. Only a few pioneer- 
ing programs received any recognition, and 
they were likely to feel themselves isolated 
in their efforts. Even five years ago, family 
resource and support principles and prac- 
tices were far removed from the mainstream 
of thought about what communities should 
provide for families. 

All that is changing—and faster than many 
of family resource programs' most ardent 
supporters would have predicted. The energy 
that generates family resource programs is 
still strongest in local communities as new 
programs are created daily under the aus- 
pices of neighborhood groups, public and 
private agencies, housing authorities, and 
schools. Joining local communities are state 
agencies and policymakers who, seeking 
better ways to help families, are testing the 
promise of family resource and support 
approaches. State legislation that embodies 
these ideas is no longer rare, surfacing in 
fields from early childhood education to 
welfare reform, to adolescent pregnancy. 
Employers, too, are taking a new look at 
what it means to be M family supportive" 
and finding that this is not only good for 
families but good for business. 

For the Coalition, this climate creates 
both opportunities and responsibilities. As 
the national organization representing the 
full range of family resource programs 
across the country, FRC s leadership can 
help determine whether the opportun- 
ities we all face together are used to their 
fullest or are lost. 



Family Resource Coalition 

Suite 1625 

230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

312/726-4750 



As the Coalition Board surveys the tasks 
to be accomplished in the next two years, 
several priorities emerge. The first is to 
increase our service and support to the 
Coalition membership. The Coalition s 
overriding priority is to provide the assis- 
tance, information, and support that help 
member agencies develop and thrive. We 
envision increasing our capacity to respond 
to requests from the field as well as being 
more proactive in assisting communities 
develop the family resources and supports 
they want and need. 

A second priority is to make family 
resource principles and programs more 
central to federal, state, and local public 
policies. Billions of dollars are now spent 
in our health, human service, and education 
systems in an attempt to help famines. We 
need to infuse more of these expenditures 
with family resource and support principles, 
as well as begin to institute family support 
programs as a core element of the array of 
care in any community, 

A third priority must be training. The 
program growth and development of the next 
decade must be fueled by the availability of 
well-prepared staff. Programs are only as 
strong as the people who greet parents at the 
door, and there are now very few sources of 
training for the skills necessary to provide 
family resource and support services, 

Effective leadership by the Coalition 
depends on collaboration with a wide range 
of other actors. We look forward to working 
closely with local programs, with parents 
themselves, with state and local government, 
with federal officials, with advocates for 
children— in short, with all those who are 
committed to the well-being of families. □ 
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